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flex Action. 2. Energy. 3. Inhibition. 4. Will. 5. Attention. 
6. Instinct. 7. Habit. 

In the explanation of the formation of habit, concludes the 
author, is demonstrated how and why it is the central fact of 
education, and for the very simple reason that education itself is 
nothing more nor less than habit. For what may be said to con- 
stitute education ? Not merely the simple enumeration of things 
to be learned, but rather that exercise which produces the intel- 
lectual habit and that second nature by which the crude and incom- 
plete man, as yet uneducated, is perfected. But if education is 
habit, it does not follow that any kind of habit may be called 
education. Education means only good and improving habits. 

This risumi can give but a faint reflection of the contents of a 
book that treats the subject in an entirely novel manner, and that 
contains philosophic theories that cannot be passed by without 
careful thought. 

Nicola Fornelli. 

University of Naples. 

The Principles of Morals. By Thomas Fowler, D.D., President 
of Corpus Christi College, and sometime Wykeham Professor 
of Logic in the University of Oxford, and John Matthias Wil- 
son, B.D., late President of Corpus Christi College, and some- 
time Whyte's Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1894. Pp. xxi., 

138 ; ii-. 370- 

This is simply a reprint, in a single volume, of the work previously 
issued in two. It contains, however, a number of corrections and 
improvements not embodied in the text, but given separately on 
pp. vii.-xii. It also contains a new preface. The work itself is 
too well known to require any special notice here. 

J. S. M. 

Science and Christian Tradition. Essays by T. H. Huxley 
(Vol. V. of the Collected Essays). London : Macmillan & Co., 
1894. 

I think that to most readers of this Journal Mr. Huxley's re- 
published controversies will retain, in their controversial aspect, 
but little interest. Yet they are brilliantly written, and the essay 
on the "Value of Witness to the Miraculous" is a remarkable 
study of some mediaeval minds. But the question for most of us 
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will be, I should think, not a question of New Testament criticism, 
but a question of the import to be attached to the entire process 
in which this criticism is an incident. To such an issue Mr. 
Huxley is quite alive, and in the essays dealing with Agnosticism, 
in the Prologue with its antithesis of Naturalism and Supernatu- 
ralism, and in the preface which sums up his personal relation to 
the movement, he refers to it from various points of view. Few 
things, indeed, could be more humorous than the argument in the 
preface, between Mr. Huxley and the "still, small voice," — which 
one generally imagines to stand for conscience, — in which the 
objections of the "voice" are triumphantly confuted, and it meets 
the fate of other disputants who have been so bold as to enter the 
lists with Mr. Huxley. It is not for me to argue that Mr. Huxley 
has done wrong in choosing a controversial career. He has done 
what his hand found to do, and done it with his might. But per- 
haps, regarded as a worker in the cause of enlightenment, he has 
been a little unfortunate. Compare his almost vociferous argu- 
mentation about miracles with Hegel's saying, that miracles should 
not even be discussed, for to discuss them implies a doubt whether 
reason may not have to accept its religion from authority. Criti- 
cism, for most of us, has been, I imagine, only the foam and fringe 
of a great world-wave j the fuller intellectual apprehension of man 
and nature as a spiritual unity, which has come during the last 
hundred years to console us for an enfeebled art and a mechanical 
civilization, and to herald, as we hope, a better future, has been 
the focus of our interest ; and we have hardly cared to consider 
whether the world, as we have been trying to understand it, is to 
be called natural or supernatural, or both, or neither. So that, 
when Mr. Huxley assures us that the future of Supernaturalism is 
the Controverted Question of the age, we feel, I should imagine, 
that in its literal sense the question no longer appeals to us, while, 
if it is to affect the nature and reality of our spiritual world, we 
prefer to hear it stated in more appropriate terms. 

Bernard Bosanquet. 
London. 

Philosophy of History. Historical Philosophy in France, and 
French Belgium and Switzerland. By Robert Flint. New York : 
Charles Scribners' Sons, 1894. Pp. xxvii., 706. 

About twenty years ago the author of this volume published in 
book-form a series of studies in which he described the principal 



